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EAELY BEONZES EECENTLY DISCOVEEED 
ON MOUNT IDA IN KEETE. 

[Plates XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX.] 



The interest of archaeologists and philologists has of late been espe- 
cially directed toward the island of Krete, by the discovery of some of 
those Kretan laws so famous among the ancient Greeks.^ In these 
laws, we not only become acquainted with the fountain-head of Hel- 
lenic public and private right, but are enabled to seize it in the 
interesting stages, first, of disconnected fragmentary preparation, and, 
second, of connected and full development — a great help in analyzing 
the essence and realizing the growth of the early legislation of Hellas. 
These discoveries on the site of the ancient Gortyn, with which are 
connected the names of Fabricius, Halbherr, Comparetti, and other 
eminent scholars, have led to discoveries more strictly archaeological, 
which, limited as they are, give great promise for the future. 

Now that wellnigh every corner of the classic period of Greece has 
been explored, the tide of investigation, hurried on by numerous dis- 
coveries, is being somewhat diverted toward that unexplored age which 
from the century before Peisistratos stretches back far into the mists 
of pre-history. In this search for the origins of Greece, a search po- 
etic but eminently archaeological, whether it treat of myths, legends, 
migrations, or monuments of art and industry, there is no question so 
important as that which deals with the place of origin, the character, and 
the transmission of those elements of national Hellenic life which appear 
fully constituted in the seventh century B. c. Of all primitive centres 
of Greek culture, Krete seems the one most likely to aid in lifting the 
veil from a period whose monuments are still so few and insufficient. 
For, as Hoeck remarks (Kreta, i Einleitung), "the history of Krete 
begins at such an early date and the period of its prosperity belongs 
to so ancient an age, that it was already fallen before the rest of Hellas 

^ Consult A. C. Merriam's paper on The Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna {Am. Journal 
of Archaeology , i, 325-50 ; ii, 24-45) and the authorities there quoted. Since its pub- 
lication, other important monographs have appeared from the pens of German and 
Italian writers. 
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began to flourish/^ As an explanation of this early prosperity and 
development, "back of the heroic period of the Achaians and Atreidai'^ 
(p. 127), Milchhofer says (p. 128) : *^Krete not only lay at the point 
of intersection of all the western sea-routes : Krete was accessible not 
only toward Greece and Asia Minor, but even Phoenicia, Egypt, and 
Italy were more easily reached from here than elsewhere/^ And so it be- 
came the rendezvous for various nations, especially those of ilsia Minor, 
from which, in Milchhofer's opinion, it was probably colonized. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (whose work, Die Anfdnge der Kunst in 
Griechenland, is of standard authority so far as there can be any on a 
subject so obscure and deficient in exact data), we should seek in Krete 
for the origin of that art the most noteworthy products of which were 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai, but which was evidently spread 
far and wide in the early prehistoric period.^ He expects (p. 135) to 
find the early monuments of Krete divided into two classes, belonging, 
the first, to the " angular and dry Pelasgic style,^^ illustrated by a num- 
ber of gems, the second, to the " supple, fantastic, Asiatic art of works 
in metal. ^^^ But we may go further than this, and may expect to find 
in Krete the antiquities of the many races that, according to tradition, 
succeeded each other on the island : — -first, barbarous remains of those 
non-Greek autochthonous (?) inhabitants, the " Eteo-Kretans : '^ * se- 
cond, massive architectural ruins of the Pelasgians and Achaians,^ to 
whom also, under the titles of Daktyloi, Telchines, and Kouretes, we 
owe perhaps the earliest bronzes, and those potteries judged to belong 
to a period between 2000 and 1000 B. c, which are found on sites at- 
tributed to Telchinean foundation, like Knossos in Krete, lalysos and 

2 Die Kunst des heroischen Bluiezeitalters, dessen Schwerpunkt nach Griechenland, vor 
allem nach Mykenae fiel . . . ist nur die Fortentwickelung einer durch neue, unten naher zu 
entwickelnde Ausgdnge gendhrten dltern Cultur, welcke uns am reichsten in dem Inhalt der 
mykenischen Burggrdber entgegentrat . . . Ich suche deshalb auch den Ursprung der dltesten 
rnykenischen Kunstindustrie zuversichtlich in Kreta, ah dem injeder Beziehung geeignetsten 
Vereinigungspunktpelasgischery phrygischer und orientalisher Elemente (p. 133). Cf. Du- 
MONT et Chaplain, Les Ceramiques de la Grece propre. Prem. partie, p. 79. 

^ Milchhofer, besides many references to Krete, and the publication of many in- 
edited archaic Kretan gems, devotes an entire chapter (pp. 122-37) to the island. 

*The Kretan peoples mentioned in Od. xix. 175 sqq. are Achaians, Eteo-Kretans, 
Kydonians, Dorians, and Pelasgians: eV /xev 'Axatol, iv 5' 'EreSKp-qres fieyaXiirop^Sy iy 
Se KvdcayeSj Acapiees re rpixdix^s d7oi re IIe\a(ryoi. 

^ For these great Cyclopean city -walls, Milchhofer (p. 126) refers to Pashley, Travels 
in Crete; also Museum of Classical Antiquities; and to Spratt, Travels and Researches 
in Q^ete. 
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Kameiros in Ehodos/ as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns, and Spata ; in 
another branch, also, the prehistoric cut gems which are the product 
of the early InselcuUur under Oriental influence-/ thirdy during the 
later period of Oriental influence, works in the Phoenician style, either 
imported or executed by the colonies of Sidon, long since established 
on the island, or by the Dorians themselves, who had succeeded the 
Pelasgians in K^ete several centuries before, and who often came 
under strong Phoenician influence ; fourth, we should expect to find 
works which would show through what stages the Dorians struggled 
before creating an art thoroughly and originally Hellenic, traces of 
which are found on the mainland, especially at Sparta. Of the 
different archaeological classes, enumerated above, not all are repre- 
sented by the few monuments that chance has brought to light, 
and even these serve but to excite and not to satisfy our desire for 
knowledge. The Pelasgic gems, which Milchhofer has so carefully 
studied in different museums, are but few : the massive " Cyclo- 
pean ^^ walls, mentioned by travellers, are probably remains of the 
ninety walled cities mentioned in the Homeric Epos, but they have 
never been carefully studied : the early pottery, in the Mykenaian style, 
found at Knossos, is limited in extent : the relics of both Phoenician and 
early Dorian art are but fragmentary.^ Nevertheless, it is certain that on 
Kretan soil we must seek for the origin of that art which, being transferred 
thence to fellow-Dorians in the Peloponnesos, was the divine spark that 
first kindled the artistic fire in the inhabitants of the mainland. As 
the discoveries in Attika, and especially on the Akropolis, have given 
to us important works of archaic Greek plastic art, dating, apparently, 
as early as the close of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, we may expect to find in Krete genuine Greek products at least 
a century earlier in date, and, starting from these, a series of monu- 
ments of different races and distinct styles extending back over a period 
of about one thousand years. But, with all this promise, until recently, 
nothing had been done : not a nekropolis, not even a single tomb, 

^ DuMONT et Chaplain, Les Ceramiques de la Gr^cepropre; premiere partie, fasc. 1 : 
Bayet et CoLLiGNON, Histoire de la Ceramique Grecque: Paris, 1888. 

^Milchhofer, op. cit, figs, on pp. 55, QS, 78, 81, 82, 89, 92. 

® Among the most interesting are two bronzes illustrated by Milchhofer in the 
Annali for 1880, pp. 213-22, pis. s. T., under the title Bronzi arcaici di Oreta. They 
are Dorian works of a style earlier than, though allied to, that of others found at or 
near Sparta, and are judged to belong to the seventh century, though the plaque is 
probably a century earlier. 
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had been scientifically explored on the entire island.^ Chance, how- 
ever, has brought about what science failed to do, and has given us a 
startling discovery, and this in the centre of primitive Kretan worship, 
the Gave of Zeus on Mount Ida, so familiar in Greek mythology, poetry, 
and tradition. 

In the summer of 1884, while guarding his flock on Mount Ida, 
Georgios Pasparaki was scratching the earth with a stick within a cave 
whose soil was abundantly mixed with ashes and charcoal, and thus 
began the discovery of a great quantity of fragments of terracotta lamps, 
some pieces of thin gold plates, and a few small bronzes. Following 
suit, the inhabitants of the neighboring village, Anoja, dug holes and 
trenches promiscuously on various points in the grotto and its neigh- 
borhood, bringing to light antiquities of the greatest variety. This 
first lot was carefully studied and described by Dr. E. Fabricius in the 
Athens Miiiheilungen (vol. x, p. 59 sqq.), where he also demonstrated the 
identity of the grotto with the famous Cave of Zeus. In the spring of 
1885, the Syllogos of Candia, which had already started its museum 
(c/*. Journal., hi, pp. 174-5, 457), attempted to begin excavations on 
the site, but, on account of the political disturbances on the island, this 
was at first prevented, and the villagers were again allowed to dig dur- 
ing two or three weeks : this they did most recklessly and tumultu- 
ously, and the objects found were of much greater importance than 
those of the first raid. Fortunately, in August 1885, it was possible 
to commence regular excavations under Dr. Halbherr and Professor 
G. Aeraki of Candia. The results have very recently been published, 
fully and sumptuously, in a volume of the Museo Italiano diAntichitct 
Classica (vol. ii, punt, iii, 1888), edited by Professor Comparetti. A 
short paper by Dr. Halbherr containing an account of the discoveries 
and a catalogue of the objects, and a long and exhaustive monograph by 
the well-known writer on Italian prehistoric archaeology, Signor Orsi, 
are accompanied by a superb album of twelve plates of imperial-folio 
size. The materials for the present study are derived from this text 
and these plates. 

The grotto is divided into two distinct sections. In front is a large 
atrium 25 met. wide at the mouth and 31 near the middle : its floor 
slopes sharply inward, leaving, at the further end, a flat platform about 
14 or 15 met. square: its vault is 9.50 met. high at the entrance, but 
rises to a far greater height toward the centre. From the end of this 

* Museo Italiano di Antichitd Classica^ vol. ii, p. 899. 
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grotto there opens into the mountain a second and smaller cave, almost 
completely deprived of light, about 22 met. long, 12 met. wide at the 
entrance, and over 4 J met. high. " The soil of both grottos is com- 
posed in great part of ashes, charcoal, and carbonized matter, among 
which are many fragments of half-burned bones of animals and cra- 
nia (?), the remains of sacrifices : similar strata of black earth also ex- 
tend sporadically throughout the declivity of the larger grotto and its 
neighborhood, and in it all the objects were found. On either side of 
the entrance to the large cave there projects from the mountain an im- 
mense mass of rock, and, in the recess formed by that on the left, rises 
the imposing altar for sacrifices. It is cut in a rock of great size, fallen 
there probably in prehistoric times : the upper part, the real yScoyLto?, is 
in the form of a rectangle 4.80 by 1.95 by 0.88 met., encircled, at a 
height of about 3 met. from the ground, by a platform 1.45 met. in 
width, which overlooks the entire scene. In front of the grotto is a 
large esplanade, of the same width and about 75 met. long, the soil 
of which, also, was full of antiquities. On the neighboring heights on 
the N. and n. e. are some large blocks of local calcareous stone which 
were apparently used, in Halbherr's opinion, as bases for bronze statues 
or other large votive offerings (see Plan of Cave in tav, xii of volume 
II, Museo Italiano). 

About two-thirds of the ground in front and one-half of that in the 
interior had been upturned by the peasants before the regular excava- 
tions began. Fortunately, the inclined plane in the outer cave had not 
been touched, and in it were found the greater part of the precious works 
in plate-bronze — the shields, paterae, lebetes, etc, "The quantity and 
variety of the material discovered is such as to well accord with the 
deep veneration in which this cave was held, being consecrated to one 
of the principal myths of the Kretan religion and of the Greek reli- 
gion in general, and being placed, as it is, in the centre of the island 
at about equal distance between the great cities Gortyn and Knossos . . . 
All the objects either served for worship . . or were votive offerings . . 
and, except sculptures in marble and stone, there is hardly a branch of 
ancient art and industry that is not represented '^ (Mus. ItaL, p. 694). 
Nearly all of these are at present placed in the Museum at Candia, with 
the exception of a part of those found before the beginning of the Syllo- 
gos excavations, which belong to the Russian vice-consul, G. Mitzotaki. 

The following enumeration of the classes of objects found is taken 
from Dr. Halbherr. i. Plate bronzes: (a) votive shields, of which there 
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are ten large ones in various states of preservation and of artistic work- 
manship, and eleven of smaller size and no artistic merit ; (6) dishes 
or (j}cd\ac = paterae, eight of which are covered with ornamentation 
in relief, while a large number are plain ; (c) wine-jars or oinochoai, 
none of which have any decoration ; (d) kettles or lebetes, seven of 
which are entire, some of them with ornamental handles, ii. Cast 
bronzes : (a) groups of very archaic decorative figures, e, g., chariots, 
vessels, animals, etc, ; (6) archaic statuettes of nude male and female 
figures ; (c) votive animals ; {d) handles of vases, tripods, eic. ; (e) feet 
of tripods, and bases and feet of other objects ; (/) ornamental figures, 
e. ^., a sphinx, a lion, a horse, birds and serpents, iii. Various votive 
offerings : (a) jewelry ; (6) objects in ivory, amber, rock-crystal, cut 
stones, etc, ; (c) pseudo-Egyptian majolicas ; (d) common terracottas. 

These objects belong to very different periods and styles, for they 
extend through a space of over a thousand years, and include prehis- 
toric. Oriental, and Hellenic works. Far transcending all others in 
importance is the class of bronzes, not cast but hammered, including 
the shields and paterae. These are all reproduced in the album of 
plates accompanying the memoirs of Halbherr and Orsi. 

Leaving untouched, at present, the many interesting questions con- 
nected with these discoveries — the Kretan legends, early cave- worship, 
the practice of votive offerings, the objects of prehistoric workmanship 
or of late Hellenic times — I will follow Signor Orsi^s example, and 
confine my examination to the shields and paterae, which a mere glance 
suffices to place in that class of early Kretan antiquities which we have 
seen Milchhofer define as the supple, fantastic, Asiatic, metal style. 

Shields. 

All the shields are circular, with a diameter varying from 0.55 to 
0.68 met. and so thin that they have a thickness of only 1 mm. on the 
edge, and ^ mm. in the central portions. They are without handles, 
but have holes either for suspension or for attachment to a background. 
This proves that they were not made for use but for votive offerings. 
Apparently, they were placed on wooden stands around the interior of 
the cave, and near them were stuck the numerous arrowheads found 
in their vicinity. The shields are hammered from a single metal plate, 
and the surface, with one exception, is not flat but convex at various 
points, especially in the centre, which usually projects several inches 
beyond any other part of the surface, forming an elaborate boss or 
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omphalos, generally in the shape of a magnificent lion-head. The 
ornamentation consists, for the greater part, of human or animal figures 
in relief, generally divided into concentric zones by a torsade or by a ball- 
decoration. Two shields, which we will term the Shield of Merodach= 
Melkart and the Shield ofHorus, are totally different from the rest, and 
first claim our attention : in them a single scene occupies the entire 
surface, which is not, as in the others, divided into zones encircling 
the central boss. The plates illustrating these and two other shields 
and two of the (j)id\ai are reduced from plates i, ii, iv, Vi, Vii, ix in 
the album -accompanying the Museo Italiano, 

Shield of MerodaGh= Melkart (plate x.yi = Mus. ItaL, pi. i.). — This 
shield occupies a unique position in the series, on account of its style, 
workmanship, and arrangement. It is evident that there is a mytho- 
logic and not a merely decorative significance in the group of figures 
that fill the perfectly flat surface of the shield. In the centre stands 
the heroic figure of a god, represented as triumphing over his enemies. 
His attitude is one of violent motion : he stands on a bull with left 
leg well advanced and resting on the bulFs head, while his right foot 
is placed on the animaFs tail, and over his head he swings a lion 
which he holds by a fore and a hind paw : he is clad in tight-fitting 
garments which leave the lower part of his limbs uncovered. The 
heavy square beard, long plaited hair, and exaggerated muscular de- 
velopment, are entirely Assyrian, and this indication of style is sup- 
ported by every detail of the subject. One familiar with Assyrian 
art is reminded of two myths, that of the hero Izdubar and that of 
the god Merodach, which have some points in common. Izdubar'^ is 
the hero-prince who fought and conquered the lion and the bull of 
Anu, as related in the earliest legends of Babylonia. He is often 
represented on the seal-cylinders ^^ in the act of struggling with the 

^° The myth of Izdubar, the Babylonian Herakles, identified by some Assyriologists 
with the Biblical Nimrod, is of solar origin, and his twelve labors are typical of the 
12 months of the year and the 12 signs of the Zodiac. 

^^ The Izdubar legend is the favorite subject on the very earliest cylinders, and 
examples are found in London, Paris, the De Clercq Collection, and New York 
(Metrop. Mus.). An examination of the Catalogue of the De Clercq Collection gives 
the following result. (1) Izdubar fights the lion standing, Nos. 47, 79 ; (2) Izdubar 
holds lion by the hind-leg, Nos. 48, 1356is,' (3) Izdubar holds up lion by tail. No. 41 
(4) Izdubar gives drink to bull. No. 46 ; (5) Izdubar fights both lion and bull, Nos, 
43, 80; (6) Izdubar fights lion, also bull, No. 55; (7) Izdubar fights two bulls, No. 
71 ; (8) Izdubar fights two lions and two bulls, Nos. 69, 150; (9) Izdubar and Ilea- 
bani struggling. No. 181 6is; (10) Izdubar and Hea-bani with lion and bull, Nos, 
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lion, and sometimes he even holds the animal above his head in exactly 
the same position as on the shield {e.g., in the British Museum, Fig, IS). 
In the earlier cylinders, the lion is large, and an equal struggle is repre- 
sented ; later, he is a mere plaything. This latter idea is exaggerated 
in Assyrian art, \yhere Izdubar quietly carries a miniature lion under 
his arm. In the Babylonian seals, Izdubar is always nude, and the 
scanty costume of our shield may be a reminiscence of this. But, 
beside these analogies with the myth of Izdubar, there are others with 
that of Merodach, the son of Anu, the god who protects mankind, the 
slayer of the dragon Tiamat. As Izdubar is the prototype of Hera- 
kles, so Merodach is that of the Phoenician Melkart. On Assyrian 
cylinders,^^ Merodach is represented in exactly the position of the figure 
on the shield, with left foot resting on the head and right foot on the tail 
of a fierce galloping lion or dragon, as he rushes against the retreating 
Tiamat. I am not acquainted with any monuments 
in which Merodach is standing on or accompanied 
by a bull, and it is possible that the Phoenician 
artist combined elements from the two legends. 

A third element, from the Assyrian scene of the 

^'Adoration of Assur and the Sacred Tree,'^ seems 

YmlZ.-Figurefrom ^^^^ ^^^^ prominent in the artist's mind. The 

hematite Seal-cyhn' / , -m- ^ ,^ n t i n 

der; Brit. Museum, accompanying scene {Fig. U\ from a cylinder of 

the middle- Assyrian period in the British Museum, 
bears the closest analogy to that on the shield. It represents a crowned 
divinity standing on a bull, with two hawk-headed ministering genii, 
holding fruit plucked from the Sacred Tree, which either has disappeared 
or is placed, in miniature, on the left. That this divinity is Assur himself 
is made probable not only by the above connection with the sacred tree, 
but by another cylinder, also in the British Museum,^^ in which a figure 
armed with the usual attributes of the god is standing on a reclining bull 
within a tabernacle, outside of which stand two man-bird genii, while 

42, 43, 44, 45; (11) Izdubar with bull, and Hea-bani with lion, Nos. 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 536is; (12) Izdubar with Hea-bani, and Hea-bani with lion, Nos. 58, 59, 60 
(-|-Izd. w. lion) ; (13) Izdubar and Hea-bani, each fights a lion, No. 81 ; (14) Izdubar 
against Hea-bani and lion, Hea-bani and bull, Izdubar and bull, Nos. 62, 65. A 
number of cylinders where the subject was in doubt have been omitted. For further 
elucidation and examples from other collections, see Menant, Cylindres de la Chaldee. 

^^ Menant, Oriental Cylinders of the Williams Collection; Journal, vol. ii, pi. v. Cf. 
Menant, Cylindres de VAssyrie^ figs. 23, 26, etc. 

" Menant, Cylindres de laChaldeej fig. 50. 
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above is the winged globe, the symbol of Assur. In scenes 1 ike the above, 
the Sacred Tree usually occupies the principal position, and the winged 
globe and half-figure of Assur are placed above. In Fig. IJp^ on the 
contrary, the god occupies the place of honor, and his emblem is dis- 
placed. On either side of the central group stands the figure of a winged 
male genius, in position, robes, and style, similar to the genii adoring the 
Sacred Tree on Assyrian basreliefs, especially those of Assur-nazir-pal. 
The objects in the hands of the genius on the right do not correspond 
to the fruit which is usually being plucked by the Assyrian genii, but 
they may be a reminiscence of this act, and the obvious conjecture is 
that they are adoring the Sacred Tree and the god Assur, like their pro- 
totypes. ^* In support of this conjecture, we find the sacred tree, ousted, 
as in the cylinder, from its place of honor, projecting, in the form of the 




Fig. 14. — Lapis-lazuli Seat-cylinder; British Museum. 

anthemion-palmette, over the head of the central figure, from the string 
of lotus-buds which forms the border. ^^ 

In the three human figures the type is not Assyrian : the features are 
irregular and puffy ; the nose fat and retrouss^ ; the mouth sensual ; 
the cheeks fleshy ; and the total effect one of coarseness and vulgarity. 
Orsi attributes this shield to the workshops of Tyre, mainly on account 
of its worship of Melkart. Granting it to be of Phoenician workman- 
ship, it seems far more probable that it came from some centre where 
the Phoenician artists were under direct Assyrian influence. We know 
that, after the Hittite power had been broken up in the ninth century, 
under Assur-nazir-pal, Salmanasar III, and their successors, and Nine- 
veh had become, especially under the Sargonids, the centre of Asiatic 

^* The fringe of the robes is evidently made of feathers : it is noticeable that the 
figures do not carry, in one hand, baskets for receiving the fruit of the Sacred Tree. 

^^ It may be noted that the border, contrary to Signor Orsi's opinion that it is of 
pomegranates, appears to be of lotus-buds, a form slightly different from the more 
customary border in which the bud alternates with the full-blown flower. 
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commerce ^^ and the capital of a great empire, she grew to be the Paris 
of the ancient East and to include within her walls a motley population 
drawn from all neighboring countries — Syrians, Babylonians, Jews, 
Hittites, Phoenicians, and others. These foreigners settled, many for 
purposes of trade on their own account, many as agents for foreign 
houses; and we may well imagine that important workshops for the 
production of the objects in metal so loved by the Assyrians were estab- 
lished by the Phoenicians in a city where they could best work to suit 
the taste of their patrons.'^ This shield is unique in the strong Assyrian 
character of its style, and yet, though at first tempted to call it an Assy- 
rian work, the physiognomy of the figures, the confusion of two unrcT 
lated subjects, and many points of detail, show it to be not an Assyrian 
original. However, the great difference between it and the other shields 
found with it, proves it to have been made at a different artistic centre, 
under different influences, and perhaps at a different time. On account 
of its apparent derivation from the Assyrian large-figured sculptures of 
Assur-nazir-pal (882-857), before the introduction of a multiplicity of 
small figures, as in later Assyrian art, it may be allowable to suggest, as 
an approximate date for this shield, the period between 850 and 725 b. c. 
Shield ofHorus (plate x.yii=Mus, Italy pi. iv). — This magnificent 
shield is the largest of the series, having a diameter of 0.68 met. Though 
of such size, it is formed of the thinnest piece of metal (1 mm.), which 
is hammered into an extremely convex form with a very high centre, 
the top of which has been destroyed, thus rendering problematic the 
kind of bird whose head was torn from its body in this destruction.^^ 
Many other fragments are wanting, as shown by the plate. This shield 
is the most beautiful of the series for artistic conception and workman- 
ship and for its high finish, and is certainly the most wonderful piece 
of early hammered metal- work on a large scale that has come down to 
us from pre-classic antiquity. Almost one-half of the entire surface 
is occupied by the immense bird already mentioned, whose widespread 
wings extend from edge to edge. Its feet rest upon a sphinx rampant 

^^Lenormant, Histoireancienne de V Orient; Tiele, Assyrisch-babylonische Geschichte; 
Sayce, Introduction to Ancient History. 

" This conjecture is supported by the numerous bronze dishes, etc., found bv Layard 
in the palaces of Nineveh, especially in the Northwestern palace at Mmrtid, from 
which Perrot even conjectures that the Mesopotamian artists may have taught this 
industry to the Phoenicians. 

^®It has not been thought necessary to speak of every detail of these shields, as 
this has been so carefully done by MM. Halbherr and Orsi. 
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which occupies the entire lower surface, and from beneath which rise 
two large serpents whose heads with crescent-shaped horns almost meet 
at the top of the shield, being separated by the bird's tail. Under the 
head of each serpent stands a small lion, and, to complete the enumera- 
tion of figures, a he-goat is placed below, on the left, over the tail of 
the sphinx. The most elaborate workmanship is lavished on the de- 
tails of the central bird ; and to it we must look for the key to the 
interpretation of the scene. Though we have here no human figures, 
as in the previous shield, it is none the less significant, and is not a hete- 
rogeneous juxtaposition of animals for a merely decorative purpose. 
According to Orsi, this is a cosmic scene, which he interprets as fol- 
lows : the eagle or hawk (as he terms the bird), a divine or celestial sym- 
bol, holds the sphinx which is the emblem of ete7mity ; the lions and 
he-goat are sidereal in character ; and the two serpents are symbols of 
the lower world. In the place of this interpretation, another, perhaps 
slightly more probable, may be suggested. The scene might symbolize 
the triumph of Egypt over Assyria : ^^ the Egyptian Horus-hawk tram- 
ples on the Assyrian winged creature, the emblem of her strength so 
often represented at the entrances to her royal palaces, and in this case 
turned into a sphinx ;^^ the great Egyptian serpent ^^ subdues the Assy- 
rian lion. Some support for this suggestion may be found in quite a 
series of works of art by Phoenician artists, to which attention has been 
called especially during the last two years, which seem to represent the 
ups and downs of the long contest between the two great Oriental em- 
pires,^^ and to show how strongly the Phoenicians, standing in close 
relations with both empires and on the very battle-field between them, 
were impressed by the great struggle. It is certain that this shield is 
almost as distinctively Egyptian in character as the previous shield 
was Assyrian. 

Dr. Halbherr considers the body of the central figure to be half bird 
half fish, and the missing head to be that of a woman — a queer com- 
bination that seems hardly justified by the fragment of what appears 
to him to be a curl. Sig. Orsi's conjecture of an eagle or hawk seems 

^^Only after 714 was the supremacy of Assyria over the western coast established 
beyond dispute; and at various periods (which may be found in the histories of 
Lenormant, Tiele, and others) Egypt had the advantage. 

^® Sphinxes were represented in Assyrian art as supporting the columns of temples 
and palaces, as guarding their portals, and as supporting figures of genii or divinities. 

^^See the Book of the Dead for many references to the great infernal serpents. 

*^ Gazette Archeologique, 1888, No. 1 ; Amer. Journal of Archaeology ^ vol. iv, p. IQ^sqq. 
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far more probable. The Horus-hawk was one of the most popular 
emblems in Egyptian art : its position on the shield, not resting on 
the back of the sphinx, but clutching its side, is rather singular. The 
sphinx itself is not Egyptian. The Egyptian sphinx was always (ex- 
cept in cases like those of the sphinxes of San) crouching and without 
wings, while the Assyrian sphinx was standing and winged, as on the 
shield. Only in the high tiara is any Egyptian influence visible. 
According to Orsi, all the sphinxes on these shields are male. In the 
case of the present sphinx, the question is not easy to settle, but from 
the evidence of the others, especially of those in plates ii and iii of the 
album, where the dugs are quite evident, one is led to lay down the 
general rule, that all the sphinxes are female. Most Egyptian in style 
of all the figures is the charming he-goat in low-relief, whose delicately- 
moulded limbs and slender and accurate forms seem transferred from 
some Egyptian basrelief of the New Empire. Not so the lions : their 
heavy and muscular forms are more reminiscent of Asia Minor and 
Assyria. 

Shield of AshtarQth= Astarte (plate xviii = Mm. IlaL, pi. ii). This 
shield occupies an intermediate position between the class that has no 
central omphalos (Shield of Melkart) and those in which the central 
lion-head is surrounded by a succession of concentric circles. The 
centre has been destroyed, as well as a part of the circumference, and 
the remaining parts are in fragments. Around the centre is a wide 
space occupied, above, by the figure of a nude female whose arms are 
outstretched toward a lion on either side, one of whose ears she has 
seized. This scene occupies the upper half of the circle ; below, are 
two sphinxes facing each other on either side of a reversed lotus-flower. 
The sphinxes are almost Egyptian in their forms and attitude; they 
are unmistakeably female, and are crouching, with elongated body ; 
only the wings do not droop, as in Egypt, but rise up straight. Three 
times, and in three shapes, is the lotus reproduced, always in its purely 
Egyptian forms. The figure of Astarte has a peculiar and elaborate 
head-dress, so rudely expressed that it w^ould be useless to speculate 
upon it. In all the figures, we see an art so barbarous and ignorant 
as to make impossible a community of origin between this and similar 
shields and the two precedingly described : there is no modelling in 
the forms, no accuracy in the drawing. Signor Orsi makes an elab- 
orate statement of the varieties of female Oriental deities — Astarte, 
Anai'tis, Belit, Ishtar, Anat, etc, : I will not undertake to follow him. 
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but will only remark that the nude goddess with hands pressed on her 
breasts, such as we find in Babylonian, Syrian, and Phoenician monu- 
ments, is certainly not Ishtar.^ That the figure on the shield is Ishtar 
and that her presence is explained by the fact that Ishtar was goddess of 
war is highly improbable, because, when in that character, Ishtar is 
always draped and armed.^^ Neither can this figure have any relation 
with the draped and winged Oriental Artemis, who is represented as hold- 
ing an animal in each hand. In this connection, I will draw attention 
to a seal in the British Museum, probably Persian, in which the hero- 
god is represented seizing two winged bulls by the horns {Fig. 15), 
each of which rests its hind-legs upon a crouching winged sphinx : to 
make the parallel exact, it is necessary only to change the central figure 
from male to female and to compress it within the limits of the border. 




Fig. 15. — Camelian Seal-cylinder ; British Museum. 

The lions remind us of those on Corinthian vases and on Phoenician 
bronzes found in Central Italy. Orsi attributes this shield to Sidon. 
There are some fragments of another shield published on pi. x of 
the Museo Italiano and on p. 706 of the text, which, also, we may term 
a Shield of Ashtaroth=Astarte, superior in art and in technique to the 
better-preserved shield just described, and interesting, too, as present- 
ing an arrangement, unique in the series, of two small outer zones — 
one of palmettes, the other of deer — encircling the main subject which 
surrounds the central boss. It would appear that, in the upper half, 
the nude figure of Astarte (far more shapely than the figure on the 
other shield), holding a long staff in each hand, stands between two 

'^ Orsi says : Istar ^ la sola divinitd che dai tempi piil antichi offra un vero carattere 
sideriale e planetaria. On the contrary, it is a fact, that the entire mythology of the 
early Babylonians was cosmic and especially astronomical, and that Sin (Moon), 
Samas (Sun), Ninip (Saturn), Nergal (Mars), Nebo (Mercury) and Marduk (Jupiter) 
are nearly all primary planetary deities. 

** Ishtar had a triple aspect : Ishtar of Erech was the universal Mother ; Ishtar of 
Nineveh, the national Assyrian goddess ; and Ishtar of Arbela, the goddess of war. 
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upright sphinxes. Below are two sphinxes face to face, as in pi. ii : 
lotus-flowers filled the space between the upper and lower groups. 
The central boss has entirely disappeared, but the presence of a large 
leg over one of the lower sphinxes, and signs of a corresponding one 
on the other side, would indicate that the boss did not consist of a 
lion-head, as Halbherr thinks (p. 705), but of a creature similar to 
that on the Horus-shield. 

The Lion-skield. — The shield on pi. iii of the Museo Italiano is simi- 
lar to the preceding in arrangement, and has a variation of the same 
subject. The lion-head in the centre is preserved : the lions at the top 
have between them, not an Astarte, but a sacred tree which they seem 
to be adoring, while, below, two crouching sphinxes have laid hold of 
lotus-stalks forming part of a sacred lotus-tree, whose flowers they are 
smelling: the style of this shield is also exceedingly rude and imitative. 

The Warrior-shield, — The fragments of a shield given on pi. v of the 
Museo Italiano belong to the same category as the preceding two. Here, 
the single concentric ring that contains figures is very much narrower ; 
above, are two warriors in full armor — with helmets, corslets, and round 
shields — striving for a prize; below, two lions are doing obeisance to 
a divine symbol, similar to that of the god Assur, formed of a winged 
circle from which project two hands holding thunderbolts. 

Shield of the Goats, — Plate lx-1 of the Museo ItaL, though rude, is of 
especial interest (plate xix-1): the reversing of the animals in both 
zones, thus separating them into two equal divisions, shows that the 
shield ought to be held so that the animals should always be seen in the 
correct position. The outer zone is of bulls, the inner, of a goat- like ani- 
mal identified as the Capra Sinaitica, The violent action and elongated 
bodies of the latter remind one of the style of animals on the poniard- 
blades of Mykenai.^^ The lion-head of the centre is the best-preserved 
and the largest in proportion of any on the Kretan shields, and is re- 
markable for artistic conception and execution. What is preserved is 
simply the central part of the original shield, and may be either a frag- 
ment or a central umbo or disk. The details are far more carefully elabo- 
rated than usual, both in the torsade-decoration and in the animals. 

Shield with Hunting-scenes, — More than a hundred minute fragments 
remain of this shield, which originally may have surpassed in interest 
all the better-preserved specimens, as it contained a great variety of 

*^ Bulletin de Correspondance Hdlenique, 1884; Milchhofer, op. ciL; Von Sybel 
Weltgeschichte der Kunst, p. 57. 
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scenes treated with an artistic freedom and felicity, a technical correct- 
ness, and a knowledge of animal forms that transcend all but the Horus- 
shield. From the minute fragments reproduced on pp. 834—38 of Orsi's 
monograph, we can put together lions, a bear, a hippopotamus and a 
vulture, together with several human figures. In the perfection of the 
torsade-moulding, in the elaboration of the detail in the vulture, and 
in the superb action of the leaping lions, there is a near approach to the 
Assyrian art of the Sargonid period. At the same time, a glance at 
Figure 16, which reproduces one of the lions, will show a very inter- 
esting fact: it is almost the exact counterpart, in proportions and 
attitude, of one of the lions in the lion-hunt scene on the best-known 




Fig. 16. — Fragment of bronze shield with hunting-scenes. 



of the poniards from Mykenai, alluded to in Note 25 : Which is the ar- 
tistic prototype ? The comparison is interesting, not only as it oflFers one 
more indication of the possible Kretan origin of the art of Mykenai, 
according to Milchhofer's suggestion, but also as it assists in arriving 
at an approximate date for the whole series of Mykenaian objects, 
placing them not far from the viii century b. c, if the analogy with 
these Kretan bronzes, shown also in the shield of the goats, be correct. 

The four fragmentary shields found, in 1880, at Van in Armenia, 
and now in the British Museum, serve to date some of the Kretan bronzes, 
for the inscription on one of them contains the name of Rushas, a king 
of Armenia contemporary of Assur-bani-pal ; and they also illustrate 
the custom of offering votive shields, as, like the Kretan shields, they 
3 
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consist of a very thin sheet of bronze, about 1^ millimeter in thickness. 
The shields of Van are decorated with concentric circles between which 
walk rows of animals. The three shields from Caere published in the 
Musei Etruschi {of, Dumont, op, cit, p. 126) also have zones of ani- 
mals, but of more minute proportions. These are the only known monu- 
ments analogous to the Kretan shields. 

Paterae or Phialai. 

Hardly less interesting than the shields, though less novel, are the 
low, flat dishes, called paterae or phialai, already well known as a class 
by a considerable number found, especially at Nineveh, in Kypros, 
and in Italy. The Kretan phialai are illustrated in plates vi to ix 
of the Museo Italiano: three are entire, one much ruined, and four mere 
fragments. Three styles are represented. One, known already by two 
Kypriote paterae, which had been considered until now to belong to 
a purely indigenous Kypriote art (pi. ix). To the second style be- 
long the two best-preserved paterae, Egyptian in type (pi. vi). The 
third includes a number of pieces whose decoration consists of concen- 
tric zones of animals in a style which will be noticed later, and which 
has much in common with the early-Greek type, especially Corinthian. 
According to Orsi, the paterae belong to the same period as the shields, 
that is, the Viii century B. c. 

The Banquet-paterae, — Among the fragments are some belonging 
to three paterae — one being of larger size than any yet known — which 
are of particular interest for the rarity of the subject. Though so little 
remains, the scenes can be explained from other paterae which are com- 
pletely preserved, or nearly so. Two of these were found in Kypros 
by General di Cesnola — one at Idalion,^^ the other at Kourion;^'' the 
third is in the Varvakeion Museum at Athens.^^ In the larger Kretan 
fragment, we see portions of three female figures advancing hand in 
hand as if in rythmic dance, preceded by two female figures bearing 
birds and fishes, who form part of a procession of persons bearing 
offerings. This portion of the composition is seen on the Idalion patera, 
but has been destroyed in that from Kourion. In the second frag- 
ment, much injured and small, we see, in the centre, a table covered 

2® CESNOI.A, Cyprus, pp. 77, 326, etc. 

"A. Marquand, An archaic patera from Kourion: Am. Journal of Archoeologyj vol. 
IV, pp. 169-71. 

28 Perrot and Chipiez, vol. iii, p. 673. 
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with burnt offerings, on one side of which stands a priestess with the 
lituus (?) or flabellum (?), while on the other side is another woman with 
cymbals standing next to a table with drink-offerings (?) : probably 
the other two women next to her should be completed, one with the 
double pipe the other with the lyre. The scenes on these two frag- 
ments are different parts of one whole, i. e,, of a sacrificial or banquet 
scene to Aphrodite, in which figure the goddess and a procession of 
female worshippers, dancers, musicians, and bearers of offerings. The 
style is slightly different in the two fragments, the second being de- 
cidedly Egyptian in the sharp profiles and the slenderness of the figures. 
Egypto-Phoenician paterae, — Two dishes are executed in that style 
practised by some Phoenician artists which is so Egyptian in character 
as to produce a momentary delusion, dispelled by a closer examination. 
The one selected for reproduction on plate xix-2 is taken from pi. 
VI of the Museo Italiano, and is of the greater interest that it comes 
apparently from the hand of the very artist to whom we owe an iden- 
tical dish found at Nimrtid by Mr. Layard and published in pi. 68, 
pt. II, of his Monuments of Nineveh, Every detail in these is so alike 
that they seem cast in the same mould. The Ninevite dish cannot be 
accurately dated : it can only be said that, like all the rest of the objects 
found with it, it must have been made between the reigns of Assur- 
nazir-pal (882-857), the builder, and Sargon II (721-704), the restorer, 
of the palace, with a balance of probability in favor of the former, 
as Sargon occupied it only until he built his own palace at Khorsabad. 
This would add to the indications already given that some of the bronzes 
of the Cave of Zeus may be assigned to the latter half of the ninth cen- 
tury. In both paterae, the encircling lines of ornaments are scratched, 
while the figures in the outer circle are raised. These figures in relief 
show a winged sphinx, crowned with the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, walking toward a group of three columns with campaniform 
capitals, two of which support uraeus-serpents with solar disk, and 
the third, a scarabaeus : these columns stand between four lotus (?) buds 
rising on long stalks : this scene is repeated four times. In the second 
dish, the outer zone contains four sphinxes of similar character alter- 
nating with bulls raised on stands.^^ 

29 In the catalogue of paterae given by Dumont et Chapi^ain, op. cit.j pp. 112-26, 
twenty-four from NimrM are described which were omitted by Layard, Among 
these are four on which there are winged sphinxes. On p. 126, three bronze shields 
from Caere are mentioned which are very similar to the Nimrtid paterae with con- 
centric zones of animals and decoration. 
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Paterae with zones of animals, — This class of dishes (represented, for 
instance, among the NimrM paterae by Layard, Monuments, pt. ii, 
pi. 60) is found in two instances among the Kretan bronzes, on pis. Vii 
and VIII of the Museo Italiano, the former of which is reproduced on 
our PLATE XX, as being artistically the most interesting and approach- 
ing more closely to the NimrM paterae and to the Mesopotamian 
style : this kind of decoration is that made familiar to us by Phoeni- 
cian, early-Greek, and Etruscan imitations, and need not be dwelt upon. 

MM. Dumont and Chaplain devote chapter x of their large work Les 
C^ramiques de la Gr^cepropre (pp. 1 05-60) to a study of ^^ Oriental influ- 
ence,^^ in which is given a catalogue of the different works found in Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Kypros, Rhodos, the Archi- 
pelago, Greece, and Italy, which have so strong a resemblance in style 
and decoration as to presuppose a common origin. These works are 
almost entirely of metal, and comprise the paterae and shields : all that 
had been discovered previous to 1 883 are here catalogued and carefully 
described. We refer to this chapter for analogies to the band-like or 
torsade decoration of the Kretan bronzes (pp. 105-6), for the zones of 
animals (pp. 108-9), for the lotus and palmette decoration, and for a 
general appreciation of the monuments, their style, date, and authorship. 
M. Perrot, in volumes ii and iii of his Histoire de FArt, devotes especial 
attention to this class of bronzes. After a careful examination of the 
bronzes known to him, M. Dumont (op. eit) decided to recognize in them 
three styles : the first and earliest, an Egyptian style ; a second, one 
which combined Egyptian and Assyrian influences; a third, whose best 
expression is found in the monuments of Persepolis. According to him, 
the earliest works show as much inability in the treatment of the human 
figure as ability in the merely decorative work. In the opinion of M. 
Dumont and other authorities, the paterae cannot be earlier than the 
seventh or eighth centuries, and may in some cases be as late as the 
beginning of the fifth. Signor Orsi does not admit the latter date, and 
is in favor of the eighth century for both shields and paterae. In my 
opinion, he is too easily satisfied. The objects found in the Cave on 
Mount Ida belong to such a variety of periods that it would be quite 
reasonable to suppose that in the case of the shields and paterae the dif- 
ferences in style indicate considerable differences in date. The shield 
of Melkart may belong to the end of the ix century or the beginning 
of the VIII ; those of Horus and Ashtaroth to a slightly later date; the 
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shields and paterae of the geometric style, with concentric circles, to the 
Yii ; and the barbarous paterae, to the vi century, though the evidence 
is not such as to make any of these attributions certain. 

A Phoenician origin is attributed to all these bronzes : this may be 
correct. It might not, however, be an error to recognize, in a certain 
group, the work of Kretan artists. The artistic traditions of metallo- 
technics in Krete go back to pre-Homeric times, and, if any reliance 
is to be placed on them, we must acknowledge that, of all the indus- 
trial arts, working in bronze probably reached the highest degree of 
perfection. Why, then, should we not expect to see, among the votive 
objects found in the Cave of Zeus, works by native artists ? If we 
eliminate the works showing direct Egyptian and Assyrian influence, 
and those which are avowedly Phoenician, there remain several pieces 
unaccounted for. Foremost among these is the Warrior-shield, whose 
men in full panoply of war are equally distinct from any known Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, or Egyptian works. M. Perrot is inclined to believe 
that the manufacture of paterae decorated with figures began in Meso- 
potamia before being adopted by the Phoenicians : this would also 
apply to the shields. Whether the metal-industries of Krete were 
derived from the Phoenicians or were self-developed cannot be decided, 
and it may be that, in Kretan works, we might expect to find traces 
of the Phoenician style. There is a primitive rudeness about some of 
these shields that seems referable to early Greek workmanship. In 
describing the first class of paterae, it was noted that they were almost 
identical in style and subject with two found in Kypros, and this re- 
minds us of the fact, that, according to early tradition, Kretan metal- 
workers established themselves in Kypros. Perhaps this class of 
dishes, then, represent the native Kretan style. A future and careful 
study of these bronzes, aided by new discoveries, may give the long- 
sought solution of the nexus between Oriental and Greek art. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 
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